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For MONDAY, December 17, 1798. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES of GARRICK. 


{Communicated by Mr. W. Smith, late of the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane.] 


HERE has long exifted a miftaken prejudice with refpe& 

to the character of that great and good man, Mr. Gar- 
rick (whom I refpe&ted, honoured, and loved, almoft to 
idolatry), which I fhould be happy to remove. He has been 
otten charged with want of generofity and benevolence: 
But I believe the direé&t contrary to be the fa&. I had very 
frequent opportunities, from the intimacy and friendfhip 
with which he honoured me, of applying to him in behalf of 
objeéts in diftrefs. I found his hand and heart ever open on 
thefe occafions, and have received very confiderable fums 
from him, to difpofe of as I thought fit. I could produce 
feveral inftances of his liberality, but, as the parties are not 
publicly known, I fhall, at prefent, mention only two. 

The celebrated poet, commonly called Kit Smart, formerly 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, was frequently in 
embarrafled circumftances, and fometimes in confinement : 
Garrick ‘often fent me to him, in thefe cafes, with an un- 
limited power to make him as comfortable as his fituation 
would allow ; and confiderable fums have I paid for, and 
givento, Mr. Smart, on his account, under a {tri€t charge of 
fecrecy ; but, as both parties ‘are now no more, there can be 
no occafion to conceal a tranfa&tion which refle&s fo much 
honour on Mr. Garrick’s private charaéter. 
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The fecond is the cafe of a Mr. Hinds, whom I faw ina 
wretched travelling company, near my refidence, in Suffolk. 
He came to me to folicit my influence to fill a houfe, of 
which the company was in great want. His appearance 
interefted me in his favour: I perceived the latent gentle- 
man, and in converfation found him a man of education. 
I hinted, as far as propriety would juftify, a wifh to know 
more of him :—He told me, that he was of a good family 
in Ireland : Had {pent, and loft at play, near thirty thoufand 
pounds :. Had recourfe to the ftage as his dernter refort :— 
Failed in the attempt :—Was totally difcarded by his family, 
and reduced to his prefent {tate :—Adding, that if he could 
raife about thirty or forty pounds, he could purchafe a 
fituation in the country, and become mafter of an itinerant 
company of players, that would probably make him eafy 
for life. On my return to the ftage, in the winter, I learned 
from old Mr Sparks, and Mr. Dyer, who had known Hinds 
in Ireland, that his tale was true. We accordingly made a 
colleétion for him i in the green-room, and, on my application 
to Mr. Garrick, he bade me make up for him the deficiency 
of the fum wanted. I faid, finilinely , A few guineas over 
would hot be amifs :"°—-Give him’ then thé whole for me,” 
replied the generous man, “* and let your colleétion be the 
overplus.” 

This, Sir, is‘a long ftory, but I hope it will convince thofe 
who read it Of what L will was perte&tly underftood, the be- 
nevolence of Garrick. 

It is faid that Garrick loved flattery :—I-am fure he had 
fufficient reafon to loath it. Walking with him behind the 
fcenes one morning, a perfon in alow fituation in the theatre 
came up and complimented him with much adulation on his 
performance the preceding night :—-He was’not pleafed and 
turned from the man, faying, “ You do it too clumfily ; 
but this curfed trick pervades themall. ‘Now, you fhall fee, 
Smith,” continued he pointing. to a boy of about thirteen 
years of age, who waited on the prompter, “ that this little 
baftard will do the fame. Come hither, boy, which is the 
heft aétor, this gentleman, or I ?”—* O Lord, your honour, 
to be fure ;”—** Which is the handfomeft ?”-—**_O, you, Sir, 
you;’-—* Which is the talleft ?’—** 1 think your honour 
rather has it.’’ I was half ahead higher. 

I believe the particular article of ftoppage of falary, in 
cafe of ficknefs, was firft introduced to check occafional in- 
difpofition from caprice. I never had an article of that fort 
with Mr. Garrick, or any other manager in my life. It was 
once 
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once propofed to me, under the management of Mr. Beard ; 
but I refufed, and never would fign it, thinking it a very op- 
preflive one. 





A Sentimental Fournal of a Tour to the Land’s End this 


laft Summer, 1798, from Plymouth. 
(Continued from Page 443.) 


T Falmouth, the verieft fac fimile of Dicky Goflip pre- 
fented himfelf to me, in the perfon of a little pert, 
prating barber, lame of one leg. 

I fat downto have my hair drefled, on my arrival from the 
yacht, when he immediately began a converfation upon the 
topic of the glorious news* of the late engagement.. I men- 
tioned to him what I had heard reported, as. immediately 
proceeding from Captain Grey himfelf at Plymouth, and 
the further circumftance of Lord Boringdon having men- 
tioned .it in the feveral villages on his rout from Saltram to 
camp. ‘The poor barber inftantly paufed upon his work, or 
rather, in humble imitation of Shakef{pear’s ponderous f{mith, 
refed “ on his irons,” and leaned to hear. Now, uafor- 
tunately for my ill-fated fconce, thefe irons happened to 
have been juft heated, and applied to it; fo, no guardian 
fylph being then at hand to fhield effe&ts from caufes, my 
poor fkull became abandoned thus to the forry purpofes of a 
blackf{mith’s anvil, even for heated irons to reft upon ; and 
heated irons too in the hands of a barber, lame of the left 
Ieg. Oh! fate, fate! how many untoward circumflances 
didft thou there cram into one dirty occurrence ! 

I uttered, I muft acknowledge, a fevere execration, but 
‘twas levelled more againft the pain than the poor fellow’s 
want of providence ; for, looking him in the face, he ap- 
peared fo wounded with felf-reproach, that he muft have had 
aharder heart and a fofter fkull than my own, who could 
have added one grain of afperity to the vifible weight of his 
own felf-accufation. 

Still, alas! little boots a cafual check to the {pirits, when 
the blood boils with the irritation of any predominant 
pailion, ; 

4D a2 Full 


* This alludes to the falfe report circulated by the crew of the 
Peterell floop of war about this time, of Admiral Nelfon having 
defeated the French fleet, and captured Buonaparte. 
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Full of the news, the poor tonfor paufed once again upon 
my pericfamium, bu with lefs pain ‘to me, I allow, from the 
heat of his irons than the preceding time, to intreat me, with 
the-moft extatic earnefinefs, not to mention what I knew to 
any.one. .“ I can have plenty of bets, Sir,” faid the en- 
raptured ‘barber, “‘ every public place is full of it againtt 
the news ;- I'll take ’em all, Sir; but pray now don’t men- 
tion it, pray don’t, Sir ;, you will ferve me fo much, Sir.” 
Away flew the irons, Map-dafh, any where : ‘The comb once 
drawnthrough my hair, and one dab of powder, was almotft 
more than fufficient for my dreffing. 

I never was fo fhort a time’ under a frifeur’s hands in my 
whole lifetime before. Gracious Power! thought I to my- 
felf, would that every barber, frifeur, tonfor, hair-dreffer, or 
by whatever defcription thefe gentlemen of the comb are 
diftinguifhed, had the fame propenfity to news which thou 
haft, poor fellow ! how many and long a twifting, and twin- 
ing, and twirling, and dabbing, and fretting, would it fave 
this forrowful feonce of mine, in the fumming up of a year’s 

ynifintiz. 

As Twas’ fitting down to dinner at the inn after my walk 
to Penryn, he entered my room to inform me that he had 
taken béts ‘to the amount of feveral guineas, on the ftrength 
‘of what I had told him. ‘“ For the love of God, now Sir,’ 
moft enthafiaftically he exclaimed, “ I hope what you fay 
may be true, or elfe I hall lofe all my money.”” Thus hath 
the fpirit of ftockjobbing fpread itfelf even as far as a poor 
barber in‘the port of Falmouth. Commerce ! how much 
doit thot add to the vices, as well as the comforts of fociety ! 
tlre mitid ‘enervated by actin and prompted by profit, be- 
cames more pliant to the ftamp of ill. 

Friday the 27th Fuly. Previous to my departure from 
Falmouth to Perizazice, with my friend W—, whom I was 
péculiarly fortunate to meet thére, as he was éxaétly out on 
the fame fcheme as myfelf, ‘and we had ‘agreed to: proceed 
togethér to view the natural‘curiofities at and about tlie Land’s 
End, &c. ‘the néws-mania’d barber encountered me again ; : 
when, i in converfing with, him about the various antiquities, 
‘&c. of the place, he offered to fetch mé 4 box from his 
heufe, infcribed’ with the naine of the potentate who founded 
Falmouth, and had been formerly dug up in the place ; ad- 
cdrdingly he brought it to me from his hoard, and it certainly 
-bore evident marks of long fubterraneous exillence its 
preient fate. The box was compofed of, brafs, {haped lik 


afhell ; in the centre of the top-lid was a piece of ales 
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of pearl, inlaid, encircled by a narrow rim, bearing the in- 
{cription, —§ King Offar. 758.” 

He begged my acceptance of this box, as atoken of -gra- | 
titude for my intelligence to himof the preceding day ; 
however, I contented myfelf with taking a drawing of it, for 
the general fa Hfity of reports had taught me not to ines im- 
plicit confidence in them, however:highly authenticated, and 
I might be impofing a tax on this poor fellow’s gratitude, I 
thought, at the expence of his crec dulity. ** Ste conflat,”’ 

Still, gratitude! here will I hail thee, thou bleitiemanation 
of the haman ra : “Tis thou that draweft the. poor man’s 
hand acrofs his eyelids, when benevolence plays her bright 
beams upon his countenance ; and ’us thou that raifeth the 
bright c glu: un of glory tothe memory of Britifh heroes. 

In our progrefs to Penzance, we paffed through Helfton 


and Marazion, but being clofe confined within a carriage, 





could not form fufficient judgement of the fcenery for local 
defcription. The native wilds, however, in our way, could 
not pafs unnoticed ; where, free from the indolence of 
luxury, labour and content feemed cheerful fovereigns of 
the foil they tilled ; where the ruddy peafant toa, as he looked 
frowning nature in the face, feemed in his confidential coun- 
tenance to imply “* Knit not your brows at me, for I have 
done the world no wrong :’—-A praétical philofopher on 
hife’s beft principles. 


(To be continued.) 





Authentic Statement. by Mr. N. Kent, of the recent Plough- 
ing Match in Wind/or Great-Park. 


ORD SOMERVILLE’s plough, which is: the Vale of 

Taunton two-furrow fwing-plough, but materially al. 
tered by his Lordthip, was drawn, by four five-year-ohd 
Devonfhire oxen, in two yokes and bows, guided By onc 
man, and driven by a boy. It ploughed, in one. hour and 
twenty-eight minutes, two roods and thirty-five perches:; thie 
trial was made upon oat flubble, upon a declivity, the-fuil 
heavy, but tree from ftone : The work was done.in.a maf- 
terly flile, and the plough is highly deferving the attention df 
all agriculturitts. 

Three of his Majefty’s teams, of four oxen each, of three 
different counties, Hereford, Devon, and Glamorgan, in 
collats; under tne conduét of a man and boy to each, 
ploughed in the fame field, inthe fame fpace of time, not in 

conteit 
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conteft with Lord Somerville’s, but merely to afcertain their 
own comparative powers. The Devonthire, with a Norfolk 
plough, ploughed one rood and twenty-two perches ; the He- 
refordfhire, with a Rotherham plough, one rood and nineteen 
perches ; and the Glamorganfhire, with a Norfolk plough, 
one rood and eighteen perches ; and in this performance the 
Devonfhire oxen walked exaétly three miles and a half in 
this interval. 

Iam inclined to believe that his Lordfhip’s four oxen, 
with the two furrow plough, would plough for a conftancy 
an acre and three roods aday in fix hours, upon any lay land 
free from ftones, or two acres and a quarter upon fallows, 
and his Majefty’s teams with a fingle furrow plough, at leaft 
an.acre a day of the former, and one rood and twenty perches 
of the latter. 

The fix oxen were not put to Lord Somerville’s plough 
with any other view than merely to try whether it would go 
eafy with ftrength upon the Windfor farms. 





HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of SICILY. 
ICILY is by far the moft confiderable ifland in the Me- 


diterranean, both with refpeét to its fize and fertility. It 
extends from 36° 30’ to 38° 20’ N. latitude, and from 12° 20! 
to 16° 25’ E. longitude. 

Homer’s fables, concerning the Cyclops, favour the tradi- 
tion that they were the firft inhabitants, but this is involved in 
obfcurity. The Cyclops certainly inhabited the weft af 
Sicily : But to what extent is entirely dubious. From 
Homer we learn that they bitterly oppreffed the Phaaccs ; 
till at laft the latter fled from their tyranny, under the con- 
dué of Naufithous, the father of Alcinous, who entertained 
Ulyffes, when he landed on the ifland of Scheria, the pre- 
fent Corfu. 

The Leftrygones, according to Thucydides, very early 


inhabited Sicily : But this great writer acknowledges, with © 


dignified candour, that he knew nothing of the place from 
which they came, or of the people from whom they were 
derived. The Leftrygones of Homer inhabited Italy : But 
the fame people may as probably have fettled on the con- 
tinent as‘on the ifland. Thucydides himfelf fays, “ The 
Sicani maintained themfelves to be the original inhabitants, 
yet they came from Iberia or Spain, and were driven out ot 
the country, tothe river Sicanus, by. the Ligurians,” The 
9 Ligurians 
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Ligurians lived between Piedmont and Genoa. From the 
Sicani the ifland was called Sicania. Its former name was 
Trinacria. Homer calls it Trinacia; -and probably the 
Greeks changed the name to Trinacria, becaufe of its three 
promontories. ‘The Sicani continued to inhabit the weft 
part of the ifland inthe time of Thucydides ; who lived 
about four hundred years before the birth of Chrift. After 
the deftru@tion of Troy, fome Trojans, efcaping from the 
Greeks, fled to Sicily, landed near the Sicani,. and were 
called Elymi, or Helymi. Their towns were Erix and 
Egefta. At the fame period, the Phocenfes, who with the 
reft of the Greeks had been at the taking of Troy, fettled in 
Sicily, having firft been driven to Africa, by aftorm. Some 
tribes had already fled from Italy to this ifland, who called 
themfelves Siculi. Thucydides fays, that there were Siculi 
in his time; but the affertion of Diodorus, that this nation, 
with its whole power, withdrew to Sicily, appears to be more 
probable : At leaft, there is not to be found any later mention 
of the Siculi in Italy among ancient writers, Thucydides ex- 
empted, who was not perfeétly well informed refpeéting the 
ancient tribes of Italy. After the Cyclops, the Leftry- 
gones, and the Phaaces, the Sicani were the firft. people 
known in Sicily : A part of whichthey poffeffed while the 
other three tribes lived on the ifland; and the Siculi, when 
they came here, found it inhabited by all thefe different 
people. 

The fear of pirates, a fear which has tormented thefe 
iflanders for about three thoufand five hundred years, and 
which {till torments them, induced the Sicani at firft to live 
in villages, and build on ftrong hills. Each of thefe di- 
vifions had its own prince. At firft, Diodorus fays, they 
fpread themfelves over the whole, ifland: But as Mount 
Etna canfed much devaftation, they forfook the eaft fide and 
withdrew to the weft. Many generations afterward, the 
Siculi came from Italy, and took poffefion of the lands 
which the Sicani had left: But as they continued to extend 
themfelves, and the frontiers of each were ravaged, frequent 
wars arofe between them ; till the two people concluded a 
treaty, by which their ref{peétive boundaries were fettled. 
In later times, Greek colonies arrived, and built cities on the 
fea coaft. Intercourfe occafioned the Greek manners and 
language finally to prevail ; and the people were then called 
Sicilians. 

Thucydides tells us that the Pheenicians likewife had 
{cattered fettlements over al] Sicily ; and that they preferred 
the promontories, and {mall neighbouring iflands, as the beft 
adapted 
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adapted for their trade with the Siculi. After the arrival: of 
numerous Greek’ colonies, the Phoenicians abandoned moft 
of their fetthements, and retired to Motya, Soloris, the pre. 
fent Solanto, and to Panormus, now called Palermo, near the 
Ely mi, depending. upon their alliance with this people, and 
their vicinity to Carthage, becaufe this city was a Phoenician 
colony ;.and on the Elym; no doubt becaufe they were 
Trojans by defcent, and conlidered as the natural enemies of 
the Greeks. 

When the Carthaginians were in poffeffion of large traéts 
of the north and weft parts of Sicily, their three principal 
places were Motya, Soloris,and Panormus. Probably they 
were ceded to them by the Tyrians, in confequence of ad. 
vantagecous commercial ftipulations ; for commerce was the 
delight of the latter; while the Carthaginians delighted to 
govern, as well as totrade. It is certain, that the Phoenicians 
were not expelled by the power of the Carthaginians ; 
becaufe thefe towns remained in’ friendly alliance :with their 
parent city, Tyre. By the firft Punic war, the Carthaginians 
were deprived of their territories in Sicily: And by the 
fecond they likewife loft Syracufe, from which period the 
whole ifland became a Roman province. 

On‘the partition of the Roman empire, Sicily .became 
fubje&t to the Emperors of the Eaft. The ifland was con- 
quered by Genferick, King of the Vandals; and recovered 
by Belifarius, for Juftinian, Before the middle of the ninth 
century, it was ferzed on by the Saracens; who, in the year 
1070, were expelled by the leaders of the Normans, the two 
brothers, Robert Guifcard, and Roger. Roger the Second, 
in the year 1430, took the title. of King, and reigned. over 
Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples. |. Contftantia, the daughter 
of William:I. brought it as a bridal portion to the German 
Emperor, Henry the Sixth. From them it devolved on their 
fon Frederick, afterward Frederick II. It was thus that 
Sicily:was inhabited by the houfe of Swabia. 

After the death of Conrad:the Fourth, who was fon of 
Fredevick, Manfred, Frederick’s natural fon, feized on the 
two kingdoms; and Pope Urban the Fourth, and after ‘him 
Clement the Fourth, conferred: both crowns on Charles of 
Anjou, brother of the French King, Lewis the Ninth. 
Charles rendered himfelf odious, and the people invited 
Conrad, whom the Ltalians call: Corradino, the fon of the 
Emperor Conrad the Fourth, to take pofleflion of the:throne 
of his fathers; and Conrad ‘was kilied by ‘Charles. Fre- 
derick ‘of Auftria, his friend and coufin, was. impriloned. 
: o Conradin 
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€onradin had fled, difguifed as a follower of the camp, to 
Aftura; where he went on board 4 boat; and promifed the 
boatman his ring, becaufe he had no money, if he would 
bring lim to Pifa. - This ring, with the noble appearance and 
youthful beauty of Conradin, made him remarked by the 
man, who betrayed him to Charles, by whom he was fent to 
Naples, and who, with the confent of ‘the Pope, condemned 
Conradin and Frederick of Auftria to death. Frederick was 
firft belieaded : And Conradin, taking the head from the 
ground, -affeftionately kiffed it, and followed his friend. 
Charles and his Holinefs were playing at chefs, when the 
hews of the execution was brought to them, and -finifhed 
their game undifturbed.. The mether of Conradin-was on 
boatd a veffel, lying at the ifland of Capri, when her fon 
was condemned. She fet fail to purchafe his pardon, landed 
at Naples, and heard of his death. 

Charles governed with defpotic caprice ; and the French, 
with whom he inundated the country, committed every crime 
of voluptuoufnefs, oppreffion, and cruelty. John of Pros 
eida, a man of an enterprifing f{pirit, who had been grofsly 
injured by the French in the perfon of his wife, made himfelf 
chief of a confpiracy. He travelled, difguifed like a monk, 
to Conftantinople, to the Greek Emperor, Michael Paleo. 
logus, to Pope Nicholas the Third, and to Peter, King of 
Arragoh, to whom the confpirators offered the crown of 
Sicily. Peter was allied to the houfe of Swabia, by his 
marriage with Conftantia, who was the daughter of Manfred, 
and who day and night excited him to revenge the wrongs 
committed on the race of Hohenftaufen. Michael Paleo. 
logus and the Pope, who both hated Charles of Anjou, gave 
ear to Procida, and promifed to favour Peter. John made 
feveral journies, always under the fame difguife, from one of 
thefe Princes to the other: But the death of the Pope, ana 
the ele&tion of Martin the Fourth, who was ftrongiy in 
favour of the French, appeared to render the execution of 
the plan impoffible. Peter however armed, and anfwered the 
Nuncio of the Pope, who queftioned him on the fubje&, 
“ I would burn tmy fhirt, if it knew my fecrets.” 

Procida, inthe mean while, engaged the grandees of Sicily 
in this dréadful con{piracy ; and on the third day of Eafter, 
in the year 1282, which happened on the 30th of March, 
while the bell was tolling to vefpers, the French were all 
thurdered. ‘This day is an everlafting ftain to both nations. 
it is true that the French had rendered themfelves detefted ; 
but the manner in which they were maflacred, fparing nei 
Vor. XXXII. 4E ther 
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ther fex nor age, was no Iefs hateful than: were the crimes 
they had committed. 

Peter of Arragon became King of Sicily ; and when 
Johanna the Second,.Queen of Naples, in the year 1420, 
adopted Alphon{fus the Fifth, King of Arragon, Sicily was 
again in his perfon united to Naples. But as the houfe of 
Anjou made new pretenfions, Johanna, being diffatisfied 
with Alphonfus, adopted Lewis of Anjou in his ftead ; and 
at her death, bequeathed the crown to his brother, Renatus 
of Anjou. The Kings of Arragon remained in poffeffion 
of the two kingdoms; :’ till, at. the end of.the fifteenth cen- 
tury, after the death of Ferdinand the Second, his paternal 
uncle, Frederick of Arragon, was robbed of the crown by 
Ferdinand the Catholic, Kimg of Spain, and Lewis XII. 
King of France. The monarchs divided the two kingdoms : 
but Ferdinand foon acquired the fovereignty both of Naples 
and Sicily.. From this time, thefe countries remained above 
two hundred years under the dominion of Spain ; until, 
during the war of the fucceffion, in 1707, an Imperial army 
feized.on. the kingdom of Naples, in the name of King 
Charles 111. who afterward became Emperor, under the 
title of Charles the Sixth. 

At the peace of 1713, Sicily was ceded to France by Vice 
tor Amadeus II. Duke of Savoy ; by whom it was held till 
the year 1718 ; when he refigned it to the Emperor Charles 
the Sixth, m exchange for Sardinia. During the five years 
that it was under the government of Savoy, Sicily was pro- 
vided with many wife laws, and noble inftitutions, In the 
year 1734, Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, became poffleffed 
of both kingdoms, in confequence of the battle of Bitonto; 
and two years afterward they were ceded to him and his fuc- 
ceflors by the Emperor. In the year 1759, Don Carlos de- 
clared his fon, Ferdinand the Fourth, King of Naples and 
Sicily, he having himfelf fucceeded to the throne of Spain. 
The prefent King acceded to the government in 1762, 

Meilina is one of the principal cities of Sicily, and uni- 
ver fally, ; and juftly, celebrated for the beauty of its fituation. 
It is built facing the bay, and is covered by mountains, the 
jmeermingtisie heights and depths of which afford traces 
that appear to denote great convulfions. The bay, extending 
to the nght, from fouth fouth-weft to north north-eaft, is in 
the fhape of a fickle, and the cape curves in fuch a manner 
as almoft to enclole the haven.. On the point of this cape 
there is a high lighthoufe. Diodorus mentions a tradition, 
according to which the fabulous Orion, at the requeft of 
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Zanclus, an ancient King of this place, is faid to have formed 
the haven by throwing up adam. Whether it be,as Diodo- 
rus fays, that Meffina, in early ages, was called Zancle, after 
this King, or, as Thucydides afferts, after the word Zanclon, 
which in the language of the Siculi was the name of afickle, 
in either cafe the antiquity of the town is proved. 

It has often experienced the moft awful vifitations of 
Providence. In 1741, it was vifited by the plague, which 
was foon followed by a deftru€tive kind of fmallpox. At 
this time the population was reduced from about feventy to 
twenty thoufand fouls. It is affirmed, that in the laft cen- 
tury it contained a hundred thoufand inhabitants. It was 
half deftroyed im 1783, by a dreadful earthquake. . Itchas 
fince, in great part, been rebuilt, aad the ftreets are now 
more fpacious and handfome. ‘Their houfes. are palaces ; 
yet they have wifely built them only two ftories high, from 
the fear of future fhocks, when the higheft houfes are always 
in greateft danger. The earthquake, in. general, deftroyed 
only the upper ftories ; the lower parts of the building were 
moft of them left ffanding.. Experience has taught that this 
is frequently the cafe ; for which reafon, thofe people who 
can preferve their prefence of mind amid fo fudden.terror, 
feek fafety under the doors and windows, rather than in the 
ftreet—The undermoft ftories of the new houfes are built 
upon arcades, in moft of which there are fhops. 

Stolberg, to whom we are indebted for the moft recent 
account of Meflina, fays, that the, earthquake had the. fanie 
effect here as on the women in Scylla,. Some who had been 
fixteen or eighteen years married, and childlefs, conceived 
and brought forth. Of thofe who were pregnant, w hen the 
terror of the fhocks feized them, none mifcarried.... **-I con- 
verfed,” .fays he, “ witha woman of Naples, who has much 
courage and animation, who was pregnant when her. houfe 
was thrown down, and who remained fixty-five nights..with- 
outabed tofleep on. This too was from the 5th of Febru. 
ary ; yet fhe was delivered, at her proper time, of a healthy 
child, and was well herfelf, 

The Palazata, which, following the gentle curvings of the 
fhore, was bujlt the w hole length of the city, mult have been 
the moft beautiiul ftruéture of its kind. It confifted of a 
row of fimilar palaces, that were four ftories high, and its 
prefent ruins are fufficient proofs of its former grandeur, 
The reafon that it has not been rebuilt, is the defire of the 
King that it fhould be as high as betore, from a fuppofition 
that it protetted the haven again{tihe wind ; byt the citizens, 
4he2 taught 
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taught by experience, dreaded a building of four ftories 
high. 

The haven, which Charles the Sixth made a free port, is 
certainly one of the fineft in Europe. The long and broad 
open place, between the Palazata and the fea, ferves. the in- 
habitants as a walk, from which there is a grand profpe& 


toward the Pharo, and the coaft of Calabria. A grove of 


elms and poplars is planted here, which extends to the femi- 
circular cape. At the extremity of this wood the citadel is 
built ; and in the middle of the haven is the great lighthoufe 
and. the Lazaretto, where the mariners that come from the 
Levant perform quarantine. The citadel was built foon 
after Meflina was again in the poffeffion of Spain, when it 
had refigned itfelf to Lewis XIV. There is likewifea ftrong 
fortrefs onthe extreme point of the fickle, or cape: And the 
city is overlooked and defended by three others. Tht 
mountains which rife behind Meflina in the form of a half- 
moon, belong to the mountains which the ancients fometimes 
called Pelorium, and fometimes the mountains of Neptune, 
They extend from Taorminato Capo di Faro. The prefent 
number of a is eftimated at thirty-fix thoufand. 





Curious Anecdotes of the Reign of Queen Ann and George 
the Firft. 


N the year 1711, a queftion in Parliament was carried in 

the negative; by two accidents ; the going out of one 
member, by chance, t® fpeak to fomebody at putting the 
queftion ; and the coming in of another, in his boots, at the 
very minute. If either of thefe accidents had not hap- 
pened, it had gone the other way. ‘‘ What great events from 
little caufes flow?” Lord *#*### loft a queftion of im- 
portance in the Upper Houfe, by ftopping to cheapena pen- 
knife. 

*.¥ with youa merry Lent.” “ I hate Lent ;” fays Dean 
Swift, “* Lhate different diets, and 5 eect and butter, and 
herb porridge, and the four devout faces of people, who only 
put on religion for feven weeks.”” The Dean, confidering 
his ftrong attachment to the church, and his averfion to the 
diffenters, was fufficiently Jax in his obfervance of cere- 
monies, and not a little fo in his language. 

The extravagant charges of tavern keepers in Queen 
Ann’s time were not lefs deferving of complaint then, than 
they are now. The Duke of Ormond, who gave a dinner 
to 
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toa few friends at the Star and Garter in Pall-mal], was charged 
twenty-one pounds, fix fhillings, and eight-pence, for tour 
difhes, and. four, that is, firft and fecond courfe, without wine 
oer defert. 

The fatal duc] between the Duke of Hamiltcn and Lord 
Molin is well known, One Macartney was fecond to Lord 
Mohun, and was fufpetted of having flabbed the Duke 
treach eroully ; ; areward was offered for apprehending him. 
About that time a gentleman .was fet upon by highwaymen, 
and with a happy prefence of mind, told .him he was Ma- 
cartney. On which they brought him to a Juftice of Peace, 
in hopes of the reward, when he gave charge againit them 
for the robbery, and they were fent to jail, 

Harrifon, who was Secretary to the Britifh embafly at 
Utrecht in the reign of Queen Ann, a poft of confiderable 
truft and honour, was once in the fituation of. Gil Blas when 
admitted to be Secretary to the Prime Minilier. Harrifon 
was One morning with Swift for three hours, and when Swiit 
came to the door, he found acoach that had been waiting all 
the while. Swift chidhim for it. Poor Harvrifon told him 
it was impoflible to do otherwife, for he had not one farthing 
in his pocket to pay for it, and therefore took the coach for 
the whole day, and intended to borrow money fomewhere or 
another. So, fays Swift,, there was the Queen’s Minitter, 
intrufled in affairs of the greateft importance, without a 
fhilling in his pocket to pay a coach. 

Colonel Difney was a fellow of abundance of humour; 
an old battered rake ; but very honeft. It was he that faid of 
Jenny Kingdom, one of the Queen’s Maids of Honour, bug 
very old, that, fince fhe could not get a hufband, the Queen 
thowld g give her a brevet, to aét as a married woman !—They 
give brevets to Majors and Captains to aftas Colonels in the 
army. 

Dr. Davenant fays, a&ts of friendfhip create friends, eveg 
among flrangers, that tafte not of them; and, in my ex- 
perience, 1 hardly ever knew a man friendly in the courfe of 
his proceedings, but he was fupported in the world ; ingra- 
titude being the vice of which the generality of men are 
mott afhamed to be thought guilty. 

The moft generous revenge, faid an obfcure gentleman of 
thofe days, is to make the ungrateful appear yet more un, 

grateful, by laying frefh obligations uponthem, This would 
be more often praétifed, if men were not too proud, and 
conlidered not their obligations in too high a light. 
Lord 
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Lord Bolingbroke, in the fullnefs of confidence, wrote to 
a friend, “In a little time, perhaps, I may have leifure to 
be happy.” Happinefs, we may be ‘certain, is not to be 
found in thofe buftling concerns, which employ the time ‘ot 
politicians, and thofe who would be thought great men. - The 
happy medium liés fomewhere’ between this and idlenefs—if 
one could but find it out. 

What was’ faid of the conftitution of this country, in the 
beginning of the reign of George I. is perhaps as juitly ap- 
plicable now. The conftitution is no more in danger than a 
ftrong man, that has got a little furfeit by drunkennefs. All 
will be well, arid péople recover their fober fenfes every day. 
Moderation is neceffary as well in thinking as in drinking. 
Excefs in either makes men lunatic¢s, or;to fay the leaft, very 
unreafonable beings. 

Mott people do’ not underftand the meaning of the word 
nonfenfe. -The Duchefs of Queenfbury uled to fay, ‘the 
had no obje€tion to a perfon’s talking nonfenfe, provided he 
does it on purpofe; there is fome fenfe in nonfenfe, when it 
does not come by chance. How much nonfenfe is talked in 
one evening in amixed company, ‘but then it makes people 
happy, and merry, aud pleafed with one another. It is on 
fuch occafions they do not quarrel, and laugh a¢ one another. 

Lofs of friends has been called a tax ‘upon long life, aid 
what is worle, it is then too late to get others, if they were to 
be had, for the younger ones are all ‘engaged —I think, fays 
Swift, we never lament the death of a friend upon his own 
account, but merely on account of his friends, or the public, 
or both. 

The moft difficult queftion with fenfible parents is, what to 
do with their children after’ they have gone through the 
fchool. Here isa dangerous chafm to be’ filledup. Mr. 
Locke makes a full ftop there, and there are few who know 
how to adiminifter helps to children at that time of ‘life. 

Dr. Arbuthnot’ complained that he ‘was weary of the 
world, and tired'with fomuch bad company, which is very 
remarkable of aman of Arbuthnot’s turn; aman of humour, 
whofe mind feemed to be always pregnant with comic ideas, 
and turned chiefly, if not only, to that which is ridiculous, 
even in vice itfelf. That to fuch aman, to whofe fancy 

almoft every character and every event turnifhed a comedy, 
death fhould be welcome, becaufe life was infipid, is a me- 
lancholy and ftriking proof, that “* even in laughter the 
heart is forrawful ;”’ or that thofe who are bet qualified ta 
make others merry, are not always merry themfelves, and 
9 that 
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that their mirtlr is often the: mere effe&t of a painful effort, 
exerted chiefly for the gratification of vanity, the fad con- 
comitant of vexation of - {pirit. 

An atheift is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety; but a 
hy pocrite makes a fober jeft of God and religion, He finds 
it eafier to be upon his knees than to rife todo a good aétion ; 
like an imprudent debtor, who goes every day and talks fa- 
miliarly to his creditor without ever paying vitil he owes. 

Flowers of rhetoric in fermons and ferious difcourfes, are 
hke the blue and red flowers in corn, pleafing to thofe who 
come only for amufement, but prejudicial to him who would 
reap the profit. 

It is a certain truth, that a man is never fo eafy or fo little 
impofed upon, as among people of the beft fenfe; it cofts 
far more trouble to be admitted, or continued in il] company 
than in good; as the former have Jefs underftanding to be 
employed, fo they have more vanity to be pleafed ; and to 
keep a fool conftantly in good humour with himfelf and 
with others, is no very eafy tatk. 

A family (faid Dean Swift, who never had a family) is but 
too often a common-wealth of malignant ; What we call 
the charities and ties of affinity, prove but fo many feparate 
and clafhing interefls: The fon wifhes the death of the father ; 
the younger brother that. of the elder; the elder repines at 
the filters’ portions; when any of them marry, there are new 
divifions, and new animofities. It is but natural and rea- 
fonable to expeét all this, and yet we fancy no comfort but 
in a family. 

Dr. Sterne, Dean of St. Patrick, made an odd difpofition 
of his library. He had a large colleétion of books, and 
placed them in the upper part of the deanry-houfe, which he 
fitted up for this purpole, in one great room, witha fire-place 
ateach end. He enlarged this colleétion very much in the 
lubfequent ‘part of his life, and when he died Bifhop of 
Clogher, in 1745, he bequeathed fach books out of it, to the 
truflees of the public library in Dublin, founded by Primate 
Marth, as they wanted. The remainder he direéted to be 
fold, and the money. to be divided among the curates of his 
diocefe ; but as thofe gentlemen chofe rather to have the 
books divided among them, all the boo eing agreat num- 
ber, were divided into lots, as nearly yritst as poflible in 
value, and nailed up in boxes that were numbered. Dupli- 
cates of thefe numbers were written on piece s of paper, and 
the curates drew for them in this literary lottery. 

SOME. 
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SOMETHING BEYOND US, NECESSARY. 


Could move this globe,” faid Archimedes, “ if Ihad 

another whereon’ to fix my lever.”” Hume fhrewdly 
ebferves, that priefts having found, what Archimedes wanted, 
another world to reft on, it is no wonder they move this at 
their pleafure. 

In all purfuits; whether of the artift, moralift, or the di. 
vine, it is neceffary to have fomething beyond ourfelues, on 
which we are to fix ; or elfe, to ufe the above figure, our ma- 
chinery is of no effeét. 

If we could demonftrate to the artift, the moral philofo. 
pher, and the Chriftian, that they are in purfuit of a fhadow 
—that there is no beau rdeal—no perfed good—and that this 
life isthe “ Be-all and End-all,’’ we fhould do thefe people 
irreparable damage—for this world can never be moved, 
unlefs there is another whereon to fix the lever. 

Whien Milton, in his defeription of Satan, fays that 

“* On his creft fat horror plum’d— 
No particular idea is prefented, for what is the form of hor- 
tor ? juft what your imagination choofes to make itfome 
terrible thing, but what we know not; and becaufe we know 
it not, our ideas expand until we create a grand, though in- 
diftinét image, and feel its fublimity. 

This principle is equally efficacious on religious fubjeés. 

It has been juftly remarked, that the French, by confider- 
ing Popery and Chriftianity as the fame, have made the latter 
fuffer for the faults of the former, The late revolution feems 
to have taken from the French in every refpe& “ the other 
world on which to fix the lever.’”’ Their exhibition of a 
real woman to be worfhipped under the chara&er of the 
goddefs of liberty, is lefs ideal than when, in their Popifh 
days, they reprefented the Deity undera corporeal form—in 
both they offended true tafte as much as true religion, for 
from the above principle the objeét of our devotion fhould 
not be feen, but conceived. 

By the deftruétion of royalty there is no court from which 
we are to take the beau ideal of politenefs. That of France 
had been long in poffeflion of the privilege of fetting fafhions 
for the reft of Europe. Even the London newfpapers (not- 
withftanding the brilliancy of our own court) once a month 
at leaft, gave us a detail of the modes of Paris; but fince 
there has been no King or Queen to confider as the points 
above us, they fee the abfardity. of taking a fafhion from 


Citizens ~ or their wives. 
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An ANECDOTE, ' 


N the late appointment’ of Dr. -Young.to the fee of 
Clonfert, in Ireland, as is cuftomiaty,-he waited on the 
Marquis Cornwallis, the Lord Lieutenant. His Excellency 
approached, and took him by the hand, “ Dr..Young (fuid 
he), I had ordered Lord Caftlereagh to make me out a_lilt of 
the moit learned,and the moft worthy, that I might choofe 
the moft déferving ‘to fill the vacant Bufhopric... I faw the 
name of Young among the reft; I knew there wasa gentle- 
man of that-name who ‘was married to the daughter gf my 
old friend ‘and -fellow-foldier, Captain Cuthbertfon.- I felt 
agitated. “Il hoped it might. be you; how happy am I'then 
to find that itis fo, and that my. duty has fo coincided .with 
my inclination!” 





Anfwer, by E, Lloyd, of Honiton, to W. Rennel’s Rebus, 
inferted September 3. 


ET founding fame on Britifh annals tife, 
And NELSON’s naiiie triumphant rend the fkies. 


+*+ We have received the like anfwer from Hermes, of 
Bath; A. P. jun. of Modbury ; W. Bickham, juni. of Ath- 
burton; T. Whicker, E. T. and P. Gove, of Exon; George 
Hazel, and R, Withecombe, junior, of Barnftaple; Corporal 
Field, of Milber Camp; John Ath, of Kenton; P. Ninnis, 
junior, of St. Agnes; T. Bullock, of St. Columb; T. C. 
William Brock, of Evercreech; ‘Thomas, of Afhprington ; 
and Hodge Wymond, of Cargreen, 





An ANAGRAM, by P. Ninnis, of St. Auftell. 


AN infeét, Sirs, tranfpofe with care, 
A bird of prey it will declare. 





4 QUESTION, by W. Whitford, of Mr. Chivers's School, 
St. dujfledl, 


EQUIRED the area of the greateft right angled /\ 
that can poflibly be inferibed in an ellipfis, whofe tran{- 
verle and conjugate diameters are 62 and 48 yards re{pec- 
lve ly ? 
Vox. -XXXII, 4 F 4 CHA. 
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A CHARADE, by Hermes, of Bath. 


Y firft’s the hue of Chloe’s eyes ; 
My next an emblem of her heart : 
My whole a Judge’s name implies, 


Who did old Albion’s laws impart. 




































A REBUS, by W. Hoare, Jun. of Dean Prior. 


E lib’ral youths! ambitious of applaufe, 
Maintain my firft, and reverence its laws 3 
Then you will with confummate blifs be crown’d 
In thofe pure realms where lafting joys abound, 


Throughout the chequer’d, complicated {cene 
Of human life, misfortunes intervene ; 
Diftreffes grieve, and pleafures often cloy, 
And very few my fecond do enjoy. 


May every one who loves his country’s weal 
Support her laws with patriotic zeal ! 

Thofe valu’d laws which claim my next of you, 
Refpeéi and reverence to them are due. 


Tho’ Gallia’s fons, fir’d with infatiate rage, 

Have ftain’d with bloody crimes fair hift’ry’s page ; 
They broke the fetters of tyrannick thrall, 

And there my fourth met with a total fall. 


While the Dire&tory their threat’nings fhow’r, 
And haughty falfhoods in Philippics pour ; 
Britannia o’er my fifth unrivall’d reigns, 

And all their empty gafconades difdains. 


Altho’ religion is the fource of peace, 
Alas! how mutual diff’rences increafe 
About my next ; but harmony is befts 
As fage experience fully doth atteft. 
Ye virtuous few! ftill keep within your mind 
The rules by Chriftianity enjoin’ d ; 

Call ev’ry man my laft; your time improve 

In offices of charity and love. 

The initials rang’d, a poet it difplays, 

Who juftly claims the meed of deathlefs praife; 
Let Scotia's fons exulting {pread his fame, 
And fing fublime culogiums to his name. 


9 POETRY. 
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The GOOSE and GOSLING. 
A FABLE, 


Goofe grown old, expert and wife, 
Would oft her tender brood advile— 
One morn before her faft fhe broke, 
Her fav’rite golling thus befpoke. 
** Tho’ you, my dear, fuch charms can boaft, 
“* And are, of all your fex, the tvaft, 
** Yet mind my words— on thefe rely, 
** Nor let th. m pafs unheeded by. 
*¢ Tho’ many thould your perfon fue, 
* And itill the guileful tale renew; 
* Tno’ they your features fhould admire, 
** And to poffeis your charms defire, 
© Yet, ftill on this you may depend— 
‘¢ The greateft part will feek yourend. 
** Be circumipeét and cautious then, 
«* And keep mott clofely to your pen; 
*¢ Admit not one—not one, my dear, 
«* Admit—whoever fhould appear ”’ 


«* No, no, Mamma” the gofling cry’d ; 
Away the goofe then cackling hied. 


- 


A wolf foon came, by hunger preft, 
And thus the gofling he adurett. 

«© Open that door, fared fair ; 
** T muitembrace you, I declare.” 


When thus the gofling fpoke, ** Walkon, 
«¢ Pray Matter Long-legs, hence begone ! 
*¢ |] want you not.” ‘Thus many more 
The gofling courted as before: 
But ali without the leaft effedt, 
She all their flatt’ry did reject. 


A fox, the cunning’ ft of the plain, 
At laft his foothing tale began. 
*¢ Oh! faireft creature of the fair, 
** How beauteous art thou grown, my dear?! 
** The lillies, rofes, di’mouds too, 
s¢ Cannot in brizhtneds vye with you.” 


Reynard then made a graceful bow, 
The gofling made a court’fy low, 
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. Thought him (how flatt’ry doth facceed !) 
Some noble perfonage indeed. 
Reynard, with hypocritic art, 
Fixing bis pawsupon his heart, 
Began hs wily tale anew— 
*¢ Oh! lovelieft of the lovely, you ! 
‘*¢ Permit me thus, with folded arms, 
** To kneel, and thus adore your charms.” 
** No, Sir,” the gofling faid, ‘* I fee 
** Some noble perfonage you be, 
** And an affection have for me; 
** Then pray walk in’ —»he op’d the grates 
And quickly met her deftin’d fate. 
The fox leap’d in, and fiercely grim, 


e the poor gofling limb trom limb. 


Juft fo was Myra ferv’d—a fair 
Whowith Cythera might compare; 
Whofe beauty, thape, and giancing eyesy 


ck all who faw her with farprize. 
aft her chatms her ruin prov’d, 


By women envy’d—men belov’d. 


mutt her fex’s fleps purfue, 


And get her man—no matter who: 
For lo! <a worthlefs coxcomb came, 


footh’dy with artful tales, the dame; 


Would ail his fubtilty difplay, 


lovely Myra to betray. 
fair juck’d in each guileful tale 


As bees the juice which flow’rs exhale ; 
Begeg’d her difmifs the wanton rake, 
Nor fuch corrupted reptile take. 

Her parents thus their child advis’d, 
But the their good advice de(pis’d. 


foolifh, iimple, cred’lous maid 


Thought ali.was true the flatt’rer faid, 


yielded her enchanting charms 


To bafe Nigralio’s faithlefs arms; 


quickly brought her to dilgrace, 


Which time itfelf could ne’er deface. 


At length the fair bewail’d her wretched fate, 
And blam’d her own credulity too late. 

She tore her bair, and beat her mournful breaft, 
She took no peace by day, by night noreit. _ ; 
She rav’d—Sie ftorm’d—She mourn’d—but all in vain— 
At lait the dy'd in agonizing pain. 


, Odeber 30, 1798. 








Vainly 


Ditpers'd, or, broken, each benignant ray 


Yo PE AC E, 


Sebel peace! we trace thee on reluctant wing, 
Impeil’d along thy melancholy way ; 


thy mild effulgence doit thou jing, 





